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THE HOUSE 



TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 




XII.— WITH MR. A. S. LOCKE. 

E may preface this talk by saying that Mr. 
Locke, who is one of our youngest de- 
signers of note, is a pupil of La Farge, 
and has been a practical designer in 
stained glass, metal work, and general 
decoration since the commencement of 
the present movement in these arts. Most of that time 
he has been with the firm of Messrs. Tidden & Arnold, 
of which he is now a member. 

" I should like to say something, to begin with, about 
the conditions under which decorating as a business, 
or on any large scale, must be done. Artists and ama- 
teurs, used to carrying out their designs with their own 
hands, as a rule have no idea of how large works are 
put through ; and, therefore, when they design for any- 
thing of the sort, their sketches, if not rejected or modi- 
fied beyond recognition, are apt to have a very disap- 
pointing effect when executed. It is true that a part of 
their disappointment is due to their want of practice in 
large work, but more to ignorance of the conditions. 

" When one designs for himself, he reckons on being 
able to carry out his design with his own hand. When 
he designs for machinery he reckons on the machine— 

the loom, the printing-press, or whatever it may be to 

render exactly whatever he may choose to furnish it. 
But the decorator's work must be done by hand, and yet 
cannot be done by the hand of the artist, for no one will 
pay the requisite price. Accordingly, he must design to 
meet the capacities of mechanics — of painters, carvers, 
glass-cutters— at so much a day. Nothing must be left 
to their initiative. They have no sense of color ; very 
little of form ; their touch, when they have a touch, is 
something exasperating. It will not do, even, to stand 
by and watch them, and help them out with a part of 
their job ; for, at best, they will make the remainder so 
exactly like what you have expressed yourself satisfied 
with, that there will be no play, no variety, and the work 
might as well be done by machinery. 

" In stained glass, the workmen have their cutting pa- 
pers, which give them the exact form of each piece of glass 
that they are to cut. But, on account of the variability of 
color in American glass, the designer is obliged to select 
personally the material. In painted 
decoration, if he bases his design, as 
he should, on a system of stencils, he 
has only to see the tints mixed, and 
to see that with each stencil is used 
its appropriate tone. With a double 
set of stencils, a finer to be applied 
over and across a broader pattern, 
much play both of line and color may 
be had ; and in case of a simple style 
of ornamentation being chosen, such 
as the Louis XVI. or our Colonial 
style, some of the more important 
members of the design maybe left to 
be painted by hand — but not by the 
hand of a house-painter." 
" As to carving?" 
" As to carving, the designer, or a 
skilled and artistic modeller, working 
directly under him, should make a 
completely finished model, to be cast 
in plaster, and the carver must be held 
strictly to it. The designer must, 
therefore, know something about the 
wood he purposes using ; must, in 
fact, be able to give the carver points 
about it. There are few things uglier 
than bad carving, and it is little to 
be wondered at that carton pate is 
often used instead. I, however, pre- 
fer never to use it on large surfaces. In slender and 
delicate arabesques, making regular repeats, as in the 
Renaissance and Empire styles, it may be used with ex- 
cellent effect applied to the w T ood panels, the whole be- 
ing, of course, painted and helped out by gilding. 



"The Colonial and the Empire styles are most in 
vogue, at present. The main difficulty in the former is the 
introduction of color. Its beauty lies in the refinement 
of its forms, which need white or some shade of white, 
cream, pale lavender, or the like, to bring them out! 




ROSEWOOD CHIFFONNIERE IN LOUIS XV. STYLE. 



Still, color may be introduced, though as a rule, very 
modestly, in the wall surfaces and panels. Surprisingly 
strong reds may be used, but, as a rule, no dark, and no 
other strong color." 

" What, then, do you do with stained glass ?" 




never been otherwise than satisfactory in a colonial 
house." 

"As to cut glass ?" 

"We have used cut glass but little. Our principal 
work in it has been in fitting up Mr. Maxwell's yacht 
* Shamrock/ in which not only the skylights, but all the 
other lights are in cut glass." 

In response to further inquiries Mr. Locke described 
some recent works of his firm, as giving an insight into 
current styles and modes of decoration. " In a house 
on Brooklyn Heights," he went on, " we have just finished 
a Romanesque room in which rich color effects are the 
principal feature. The ceiling is of rosewood beams 
supported by carved brackets. The panels between the 
beams are of the heaviest burlaps, gilded and painted in 
green and red, with open cartouches in the centre and 
heavy Romanesque scrolls. The tapestry hangings are 
in several shades of olive green shot with red. In a 
smaller Brooklyn house, the dining-room, also in the 
Romanesque style, has been treated in lighter colors, to 
harmonize with the wood-work, which is in oak. Here 
a deep frieze divided into compartments alternately oc- 
cupied by wreaths and arabesque designs, and the larger 
wall surfaces below are in pale celadon green, the orna- 
ment in a darker tone of yellow picked out with gold. 
The gold is mostly employed in small squares, to give 
a mosaic effect. The memorial room in Mrs. Logan's 
house in Washington is in the Empire style, and has a 
frieze with laurel and oak branches and the arms of 
Illinois in dull tones on a yellow background, givino- a 
tapestry effect. The walls are a dull Pompeian red to 
set off the trophies of swords, banners, medals and testi- 
monials of all sorts for which the room was designed. 
In very richly decorated rooms we use aluminium leaf as 
a background very freely. It is usually covered down 
with yellow varnish and stencilled with various colored 
lacquers, through all of which it shines, making a very 
brilliant decoration. Another effective way to use var- 
nish is to render it slightly opaque with a little white lead 
and stencil the ornament with it on a yellowish or cream- 
colored ground. An important work in stained glass is 
the large window for the Progress Club, on Fifth Avenue, 
not yet completed. It will have at bottom a figure of 
Time and a trophy suggesting the advance made in this 
century in all departments of arts and knowledge. 
Above will be a figure of Progress, 
and in the tympanum of the arch 
Apollo in the chariot of the Sun. A 
richly decorated torchere of Renais- 
sance design stands at either side, and 
the voussoirs of the arch over the 
Apollo are filled with wreaths and 
cartouches alternating. The color is 
graduated from deep ruby and pur- 
ples at the bottom to pale blues, pinks 
and greens in the figures at the top." 



INLAID TABLE WITH METAL MOUNTINGS. BY GOUTHIER 



FROM THE TRIANON PALACE. 



"We do what no other firm has done, so far: we 
copy in glass the beautiful old fan-light and frame 
designs of the colonial houses, with the tracery in 
opalescent glass, the remainder being clear antique or 
cathedral glass. The effect is charming and has 



It is remarked by The Athenasum 
that, although the professed aim of 
the projectors of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in London is "to bring 
art to the homes of the people," 
nearly everything in the gallery is 
costly and adapted to minister to the 
fancies of those who are supposed to 
sit in the " ingle nooks " of modern 
" Queen Anne " houses or lie on 
sumptuous sofas, while they contem- 
plate at leisure the patterns of car- 
pets, tapestries, screens and what 
not, or study metal work that is often 
more quaint than beautiful, or con- 
cern themselves with "old world" 
revivals, some of which are in ques- 
tionable taste and gaudy, while very 
few adopt the highest types of art for their models. 
"It is not," continues the writer, "that any large pro- 
portion of the things are deficient in beauty, art and 
skill. On the contrary, there are a thousand fabrics 
beautifully woven and dyed, charming pieces of pottery 
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and furniture, admirable embroideries, effective and 
quaint specimens of chased and embossed metals and 
glass as fantastic as it is elegant. What is surprising 
is the total absence of things intended for common use, 
such as — it has been repeated until we almost believed 
it—were made by each craftsman in a certain happy 
age, when every one was manly, good, just and free. 
What is most striking in the collection is very far indeed 
from being popular. There is not a jug or a mug, a 
chair, box, tumbler, a carpet or a rug which is within 
the reach of persons of moderate means." Exceptions 
are made on behalf of the printed hangings and cre- 
tonnes of Mr. L. F. Day, Mr. William Morris and one 
or two other contributors, which, in the opinion of the 
writer, are " remarkable for grace, color and for suita- 
bility to their purpose, while they are far from costly." 



Thackeray Turner. Some of the pieces of Elton ware, 
especially a fine vase with twisted handles, are in the 
best sense original ; and Mr. Thackeray Turner's pieces 
are unique in their way. Fortunately, he has a little 
separate case of cups and saucers." 



It is most encouraging to notice how the improved 
knowledge and taste of some of our rich men, with fine 
houses to furnish, is stimulating the dealers to genuine 
enterprise in the importation of the most artistic and 
costly objects to be found in Europe. This is particu- 
larly to be remarked in regard to tapestry. Formerly 
any tapestry which bore more or less the mark of age 
could be sold here at high prices ; it was all called Gobe- 
lins, and ignorantly accepted as such. Pieces of the most 
debased periods of the great factories, which even to 



ENGLISH AND AMERICAN EMBROIDERY. 
VIEWS FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT. 

A SHORT time before the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia embroidery, in England at least, was prac- 
tically a lost art. It is true that one or two firms pro- 
duced what was called " church needlework " and a few 
of the Anglican sisterhoods embroidery of a kind ; but 
as art it was all miserably bad — the designs stereo- 
typed, the coloring crude and the workmanship rudimen- 
tary. In fact, the handicraft had fallen into about as 
low a position as was possible. 

In 1872, however, one energetic lady, influenced partly 
by artistic longings and partly by the desire of opening 
up suitable employment for the swiftly increasing crowd 
of indigent gentlewomen, began to interest her friends 
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VIEW OF A NEW YORK DINING-ROOM. DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 



The beautiful English lustre pottery of Mr. De 
Morgan, it seems, has a formidable rival in Messrs. Maw, 
whose display of lustre and Damascus ware at the re- 
cent Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London, according to 
The Academy, may be said to show real progress in the 
ceramic art : " This is partly due to the fine designs of 
Mr. Lewis Day, partly to the charming varieties of 
pearly lustre— only seen in Messrs. Maw's pottery — and 
partly to the uneven modelling of surfaces, which act 
like facets for the play of iridescence. The pottery of 
Mr. De Morgan and Messrs. Maw is well arranged ; but 
this cannot be said of the other pottery, which is mixed 
on shelves in a most inartistic manner. The interesting 
work of the Aller Vale potteries, with decoration by 
village lads, should have been separated from that of 
Sir Edmund Elton, and that again from the delicately 
toned and charmingly designed plates and bowls of Mr. 



the half-trained eye are a sorry spectacle, for many 
years have found a good market here, and may be found 
to-day, in all their staring crudeness, in scores of houses 
of rich men, who imagine that by the mere possession of 
such " genuine old tapestries" they establish their claim 
to be persons of taste. With such examples in mind, it 
was gratifying to find at Sypher's the other day a re- 
markable lot of Gobelins of delightful quality. One set 
is of designs by Audran, two pieces by Jans, and one 
by Lefebvre. It is wonderful how far good tapestries 
will go toward furnishing a large room. With such as 
these a barn could within a few hours be turned into a 
palace. But who would not prefer to live in a barn 
with bare walls to a palace hung with vulgar represen- 
tations of Dutch peasants, after Teniers, at their orgies 
or coarse village games, such as one is confronted with 
in the tapestries most seen in this country ? 



in restoring and copying old pieces of embroider}', of 
which all good families possessed stores, and estab- 
lished in one small room in a back street what was des- 
tined to grow into the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
and to revive a lost industry. The opportunity of show- 
ing what could be done to rival the embroideries of a 
past age arose in the Philadelphia Exhibition, and the 
school, which had by this lime enlisted royalty in its 
ranks, or rather at its head, came to the front in a way 
that astonished every one. 

In the history of all industrial arts we find outbursts 
of energy and periods of brilliance ; on such a period 
had decorative needlework entered in England, and it 
took America by storm when the really beautiful ex- 
amples of modern embroidery were shown there, most 
of them designed and worked under the direction of 
artists whose names alone were a guarantee of excel- 
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lence. Some years have passed since then, and it is 
difficult to realize how great has been the change in our 
tastes and our possibilities. The revival of decorative 
needlework was but one small part of a general revival 
in artistic feeling, which had been quietly leavening the 
masses for many years in England ; the time was ripe 
for it, and hence its rapid growth and the firm hold it 
has taken on the age. 

There is not at the present time a little fancy shop in 
a country village where good designs and artistic 
materials are not to be bought, while in place of the 
Royal School having a monopoly, as it once had, of fine 
embroideries, there are a dozen private firms, sister- 
hoods and societies in which as good, and sometimes 
better work is produced, while the designs which reach 
us from Germany have had to adapt themselves to an 
improved taste, and are no longer the atrocious combi- 
nations of crudities they once were. 

So much for England. America felt the influence 
rapidly. Schools and societies sprang up in almost all 
the large cities and many smaller towns, for the most 
part beginning by obtaining teachers from England, 
and following faithfully in the steps of the parent 
school, but later striking out into originality and pro- 
ducing fabrics and form to the full as good as anything 
to be had from foreign countries. 

The. exhibition of American embroideries in Bond 
Street during the last London season gave an excellent 
opportunity of comparing the very di'stinct schools of 
embroidery now existing in England and America, and 
of showing how much originality had been evolved from 
the first somewhat slavish imitation of English methods. 
The pages of The Art Amateur are not open for a dis- 
quisition on the ancient history of embroidery, fascinat- 
ing as the subject is, since it is devoted to the practical 
only, and cares more to show what is being done to-day 
than what has been done in olden times. It is impos- 
sible, however, to speak of modern embroidery at all 
without noting how much it is indebted, in fact, how it 
has been built up upon antique specimens. The revival 
of a taste for these things has led to the importation in 
enormous quantities of the beautiful needlework of the 
East. Ancient Persian, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Cretan, 
Greek, and a host of other embroideries have found 
their way to Western Europe of late years, and have 
been the models by which English needlewomen have 
educated themselves, as well as by the productions of 
the best schools of European embroideries. 

There is an impression abroad that American women 
will not take trouble with their needlework. It must 
all be rapid and effective and take as short a time as 
possible to do. English women of to-day cannot pre- 
tend to one tenth of the painstaking of their ances- 
tresses, nor can any of. our modern needlework com- 
pare for a moment with the work still done in the East, 
but the English school has faithfully followed the old 
models, and has often only been stopped from produc- 
ing work quite as fine and elaborate from the fact that 
no one will pay for it. 

Infinite pains have been taken to learn, describe and 
teach all the stitches that are to be found in antique 
specimens, and there is little, if anything, that our em- 
broiderers cannot do if there is a demand for it ; at the 
same time, it has been the aim of the modern school 
rather to produce good and artistic effect than to rely 
solely on perfect manipulation. 

Americans have always been a little inclined to scoff 
at the South Kensington devotion to rule, and to think 
that too much was made of stitches. A sort of artistic 
perception superior to traditional methods has been held 
up as the thing to aim at, and a breaking away from fixed 
rules as likely to lead to excellence. One need not enter 
into this question here. There never was a handicraft 
yet which excelled by means of anything but careful and 
well-taught skill, and however much genius may dis- 
pense with system afterward, nothing can be well done 
in the beginning without it. In the exhibition of American 
embroideries — to speak frankly — the want of this trained 
skill was very apparent. In the embroideries of the 
same kind as those produced by English schools the 
kindliest critic was forced to acknowledge that however 
excellent the design and the coloring, the work, as such, 
fell very far short of any of the English schools or 
societies, and of course, therefore, was infinitely behind 
the productions of old times, when years were devoted 
to one piece of needlework, and no time was too great to 
expend on it. It was not, moreover, the purposed 
neglect of a master hand,, having the whole perfection of 
his art in his power, but giving a rapid sketch rather 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW. DRAWN BY W. WILLET. 



(designed and executed by henser and hansleiter.) 



than a finished work ; it was the imperfect manipulation 
of an amateur as contrasted with the product of a pro- 
fessional worker. 

The work, however, which was purely American, was 
the best excuse for this unreadiness to bow to classical 
examples. The needle-woven tapestries of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of New York are an entirely new departure 
n decorative needlework. There has never been, in any 
age of the world, so far as one can tell from existing 
specimens, any work of the needle in the least like these. 
They are at once original, novel and full of artistic 
merit as decoration. Here the impatience of tradition 
has led to splendid results, and the needle tapestries of 
New York mark a distinct era in embroidery. 

To the uninitiated they probably appeared extremely 
charming, but not greatly different from other em- 
broideries in manipulation — that is to say, that nineteen 
people out of twenty who admired them went away with 
the -vaguest possible idea of "how they were done," and 
were quite unaware that the method by which the ap- 
pearance of flat water washes was obtained was anything 
different from that in use in our own schools. It is 
always difficult to describe embroideries so as to give a 
clear idea to those who do not see them, but it may be 
said briefly that in all ordinary treatment, especially of 
figures, the design is either traced with a distinct outline 
of stitches following each other, resembling as much as 
possible the lines of pencil or chalk, or the whole is 
worked in a solid mass of set stitches, such, for instance, 
as Walter Crane's figures of " Salve" and "Vale" at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, or the outline method in which 
Burne-Jones's " Musica" and other designs have been 
worked. 

The method of the American school, wholly different 
from these, produces quite a novel effect. The design is 
evidently — we speak from examination of the embroid- 
eries only, not from practical experience of their manipu- 
lation — lightly drawn upon the delicately toned material 
which is specially woven for this embroidery, and is a re- 
production of the old Venetian tapestries. In place, 
however, of working an outline over that of the drawing, 
the needle is used to weave in and out of the woven 
tapestry well-chosen fine silks, thus thickening the 
fabric itself by adding to it, and producing at the same 
time the most delicate "nuances" by the manner in 
which the color is employed. In some cases the method 
of working up the material is applied to the background, 
so as to throw up the figures or other parts of the de- 
signs. The same method is employed in working out 
border designs, and exquisite effects of color are given 
by the possibilities of introducing the different tones in 
such insensible gradations. It is this working into the 
tapestry by means of the needle colors and tones not 
woven into it by the loom that the effect is produced of 
broad washes, and the embroidery is thus freed from all 
the rigidity of actual stitching. 

We are fond of saying that "there is nothing new 
under the sun," and as a matter of fact needle-woven 
tapestry has been done by at least one artistic needle- 
woman in England, and some recent fine embroideries 
from Japan show the same way of working ; but these 
are all in flat tints evenly laid on, if we may use the 
term, by means of darning stitches of accurate lengths. 
To the Associated Artists of New York belongs the idea 
of getting the effects of needle weaving to represent 
water color washes and the most delicately graduated 
backgrounds ; to them also the novel and very beautiful 
method of working figures without a hard outline. One 
cannot help hoping that needle-woven tapestries are only 
in their infancy as yet, and that they will be largely used 
in the decorations of the future. Especially are they ap- 
plicable for church needlework in large masses. 

L. HlGGIN. 

Among the recent additions to the collections in 
the South Kensington Museum is an embroidered cope, 
English work of the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, representing the genealogy of Christ. In the 
centre, at the foot, Jesse is portrayed lying asleep ; 
from his side springs a tree, the main stems of which 
encircle figures of David, Solomon and the Blessed 
Virgin and Child. Branches from these spread over the 
entire vestment, encircling with their foliage figures of 
other kings, patriarchs and prophets. The embroidery 
is executed in " point refendu," the faces being worked 
in circular lines starting from the centre ; hence an 
apparent indentation in the cheeks, which, The Academy 
reminds us, has often been said, quite erroneously, to 
have been produced by the use of an iron. 



